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Dilettantism in the Dance 


Michel Fokine 


Very recently a young man came to see me to have a "talk" on the dance. He 
had never taken up the study of this art but—he had already created a "new" theory 
of the dance and had opened a school of his own. 

While speaking, very respectfully about my art and about my ballets—of which 
he knew nothing, excepting what he had read in books—he asked, "How do you com- 
pose your ballets"? | attempted to explain, that in approaching the composition of 
a ballet, | make it my rule to be free in my creation, to be true to myself and to my 
artistic conscience,—not to be the slave of the public taste, nor of the managers or 
critics; not to cling to traditions, not to chase fashions, but to give sincerely all that 
my imagination pictures. While imagining my future ballets, | entirely forget all the 
ballets that | have ever seen. | am sure that, before my time, the ballet-masters, think- 
ing of their future ballets, pictured to themselves the theatre, the wings, the appear- 
ance of the ballerina . . . and in such a manner the ballets were written—''from the 
right wing appears such and such..." 

| took an entirely different point of view—or more exactly a different point of 
departure for my imagination. | forgot the theatre, the wings, the auditorium and 
more especially | forgot the audience. | transplanted my imagination into a different 
world, under the inspiration of poetry, folk-lore, the creations of composers or my 
own fantasy. The further | departed from the theatre, in searching, for the source 
of my inspiration, the more unexpected, the more novel became its realization on the 
stage. 

This part of my conversation seemed to please the young man. The idea of a 
free, independent sincerity in creating, agreed very well with his nature. But, when 
| mentioned that each process of creation must have in its antecedent preparatory 
work, schooling, the study of everything created before us . . . his facial expression 
underwent a change. Instead of the "we very well understand one another" | read 
on his face ‘what is this''? 

"You have never studied dancing," | told him, "in teaching others you are taking 
upon yourself a moral responsibility. On one's own body one has the right to perform 
any kind of experiment. But is it fair to do this with some one else? | am an enemy 
of dilettantism. A person who ignores everything that has been created before him, 
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and has the desire to begin the history of art from the advent of his own person, 's 
harmful to himself. Why begin, instead of continuing?” 

My visitor attempted to prove that he had worked a great deal. He had studied 
philosophy, psychology, painting and music. Dancing, however, he had studied "by 
himself."" He had seen much dancing on the stage of his city (| do not remember its 
name) which had been visited by many dancers. 

"But, | can learn more by watching the sea waves, watching the crawl of the 
snake, the running of the dog, in other words, nature itself,’ he said. 

| was forced to advise him to study, not snakes, waves or stars, but human beings. 
Humanity is also nature, and nature in a wonderful form! But | am certain that he will 
not follow my suggestion. It is easier and more pleasant to stargaze or to watch the 
sea waves, than it is to work on the development of each separate muscle, to develop 
rhythm, to acquire balance, to learn complicated combinations of steps. 


From whence came dilettantism in the dance? 
Whose is the responsibility? 


In the book of Stanislawsky, the great Russian director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, | read about Duncan: ''When she was asked with whom she had studied 
dancing," she replied, "From Terpsichore.'’ A very beautiful answer. What a temp- 
tation this holds for all who wish to not study dancing; yet dance as their hearts 
please, give their evenings of dance’ and "open schools''! 

Few of these "innovators'' have sufficient common sense to realize that not every- 
one is entitled to proclaim himself a pupil of the Goddess Terpsichore . They fail to 
realize that words from the lips of Isadora, genius, may be beautiful and wise, while 
the same words may have the sound of an absurdity, pretentious and ludicrous, when 
they come from the mouths of her imitators. | greatly value Isadora Duncan, but the 
beautiful propaganda for freedom carries with it, not only blessings, but also great 
danger of harm. 

Freedom from outlived traditions—freedom from prejudice—freedom from cheap 
appeals to the crowd ... such freedom | welcome. Freedom from preparatory work, 
from discipline, from study .. . such freedom is tempting and, therefor, doubly harm- 
ful. Dilettantes see no reason for study, when, without studying, they are able to 
express anything by the use of ''movements.'’ They forget that, in art, the important 
thing is not WHAT is expressed but HOW it is expressed. 


These followers of the free dance undertake to transmit the "Universal Rhythm,” 
the "Cosmic Rhythm''—nothing less. But when we carefully examine them, we find 
that they cannot perform the simplest of human rhythms. Frequently, t have to listen 
to highly philosophical conversations about the rhythmic movements of heavenly 
bodies, about the rapid dance of the electrons. But | cannot believe that, in order to 
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learn the dance, it is necessary that one should arm himself with a telescope or a 
microscope. The dance is much nearer to us than this; it is our very bodies. Therefor, 
| do not take my intellectual dancer to a solar observatory, or into the laboratory of 
a chemist, but into the dancing studio. 

Instead of cosmic rhythms, | ask him to do the simplest of human rhythms: the 
march, the waltz, the galop, the mazurka, etcetera . . . To perform these elementary 
rhythms and their combinations will prove too great a task for the intellectual repre- 
sentative of the "FREE" dance. His error is obvious; he was searching for the dance 
in heavenly spaces, while in reality the dance is very close to us,—it is within us. The 
more helpless the bodies of the dilettantes are, the more they seek the protection of 
supertiuous terms, such as ‘worldly problems,'' "cosmic," "abstract,"' etcetera—all of 
which are smoke screens under which dilettantism may hide its ignorance. 


Nevertheless, the movement toward the ''Free Dance’ can be partially justified 
because of the meaningless to which—in most countries—the old classical ballet has 
fallen. Indeed, confidence in that art has been undermined and very few people really 
know of all the good that has been collected through the centuries of the evolution 
of the classical ballet. But on the other hand, the anachronisms, lack of expression, the 
dull gymnastics of a poor ballet are apparent to anyone. So, turning their backs to 
the ballet, the followers, of the ''new dance" have tried to limit themselves with free- 
dom, or to create their own new discipline. But it is impossible to create an art based 
on freedom alone, and it is not so easy to create a new grammar of movements, that 
may supersede the grammar of the ballet. 

Should we still follow the soulless ballet? Or create an inspired dance disregard- 
ing the laws of movement developed by the science of the dance during centuries? 
What may be the solution? That solution was found long ago. The ballet was not to 
be disregarded, it was to be reformed. It was necessary to put meaning into the 
dance—expression, psychologically true—without sacrificing technique and mastery. 
It had to be arranged so that the virtuosity of the dance movement would not be a 
distortion of nature, but an improvement upon it. It was necessary to unite natural- 
ness with mastery, spirituality with virtuosity. 


Twenty-five years ago, at the time of the creation of the New Russian Ballet in St. 
Petersburg with the artists of the Imperial Russian Ballet and, later on, in Paris and 
other major cities of Europe, with the united companies of St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Warsaw Theatres, | experimented in uniting, all of the technique of the old ballet 
with new freedom and expressivness of "movements.'' Were these experiments suc- 


cessful? | will state with certainty that they were. : ‘ 
There is no one form of the dance. There are no achievements in the ''new 
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dance" which would be either foreign to, or inaccessible to, the New Ballet. The 
possession of a technique does not hinder the dancer from being expressive, nor from 
altering from one style into another. On the contrary, it aids him. It was stated that, 
for the creation of the new dance, the dancers who had gone through a classical 
ballet school, were not fitted. This is incorrect. | have had occasion to produce 
ballets that had nothing in common with the classical ballet. The artists of the Imper- 
ial Ballet quickly followed me from one style into another—from one dance technique 
into another. This was possible, because their trained bodies were prepared to per- 
form the most varied compositions. 


As a musician is prepared to play, at some concert, Bach and Stravinsky, Mozart 
and Debussy, in exactly the same manner a trained dancer easily steps from one 
plastic style into another. What would | have done if | had had to produce my ballets 
with dilettantes? | would have been limited in production, to the most primitive 
movements. Thus, comparing the technically rich but inexpressive dance of the old 
ballet with the poor and, in most cases ugly "free dance,"' | would say that neither of 
them represented art. 


Let not my reader have the impression that no other routes are open to me, than 
the one on which | directed the New Russian Ballet—that | recognize in the dance, 
nothing except that art. On the contrary, | have seen many wonderful dances, in 
many parts of the world. | have received great pleasure from national, folk and 
theatrical dancing. But the evidence of dilettantism has depressed me always. The 
more natural talent for the dance, possessed by a person, the more pitiful is the sight 
of him burying his talent for the sake of false pride. In using the term “dilettante” | 
do not necessarily refer to the person who has not graduated from a specific school, 
but rather to one whose education has been limited to studies "by himself" and with 
the sea waves. 


Would | speak of the gypsy who danced for me in a mountain cave, in the 
suburbs of Granada, a dilettante? Never! She knows the dances of her ancestors. 
She is the master of her art. If surrounding life and nature inspire her, then she will 
express her soul by body movements that are in accordance with the laws of the 
dance. | believe in the inner truth of all national dancing. I+ is the soil of the earth 
giving life to a beautiful flower—the art. 


Very different is the falsity of the dances that have been composed according 
to new, and hastily contrived theories—born in the dust of libraries and at writing 
desks—in the head bent over a book. It is the poison of theorists stunting the natural 
development of an art. 
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EUGENE MORLEY 


Bluestone Quarry 
A Wood Cut 


Three Poems... 


TO THE BOTTOM OF A SKYSCRAPER 


Facade face tailored 

To the curve of tendency 

Sitting on a high honed base course 
At elbow height above the ground 


The aloof tower gazes into space 
While you squat on the sidewalk 
Chanelling the daily tide 
Of humanity's coatsleeves 


You are the scuffer band that forms 
A Euclidian object lesson 

Where men shall scratch matches 
And pause for the noon day sun 


At least you calm the wound 
Where Architecture splits the earth 
Then on your nose Design ascends 
And pinnacles its verticality 


Property marking marginal strip 

Of a blue printed thought — 

Have you felt the weight of misconception 
Pushing you into Death — 


Or is the hand of an Artist 
Drawing you toward the sky 
So that you may build a word 
To be interpreted as History 
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DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
eu Proud thing of brick, 

You are a child of mechanism; 

Your father is John Concrete, 

And your mother a Portland Cement 
Whose lineage goes back 

To the blooded Glacial Rocks. 


Your emotions behave in steel 
And your ganglia 

Is a careful battery of boilers 
That will never send rheumatism 
Into your rivets. 


You will not speak, 
Or think, 
Or move, 
For you are a mechanistic monument. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


Trim metal ribbed facade 

Moulded on the steep angle of proclivity 
You rise neatly cold above your city 

To rub noses with balloons 


The silver muscles of your neck 

Push your crisp machined top-knot 
High above the traffic whistle's echo 
Into a stony veneer of loneliness 


Tall startled gargantua of increment 
Your rigid bessemer bones are cold 
To the humanity which purring elevators 
Pump through your mechanical husk 


Perhaps you are nothing more 

Than a drunken window cleaner's dream 
A symbolic nightmare by which 

He projects plate glass into his heaven 


JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 
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The Do-Jigger 


FOR MARK 


August W. Derleth 


As her mother was fixing the ribbon in her hair, the little girl was counting on her 
fingers all the things she would like to do that afternoon. She bent her fingers into 
her palm one by one, and she said to herself, | should like to go over the hills, | 
should like to go down into the marshes and look for gentians, | should like to go and 
sit on the river bank and watch the water. 

"Whatever are you doing, darling?"' asked her mother, giving a last touch to 
the ribbon. 

"Nothing, mother,"’ said the little girl, and jumped off the chair quite happy 
that her mother had finished. 

"Now run off and play, darling,’ said her mother, "but do be very careful, be- 
cause the ladies will soon be coming, and mother wants you to look your very best." 

Oh, those awful, awful ladies, thought the little girl, but aloud she said, "Yes, — 
mother." 

How she would like to get out of the gate and run away! Then she could do 
just as she liked for ever and ever. How silly these parties are, she thought. She felt 
vaguely that she disliked her mother just a very little. 

The ladies were coming at last, and the little girl sat at the window looking out 
at them as they came through the gate and stepped primly up the walk to the porch. 
She had a thrill of anticipation each time a lady stepped on the porch, because she 
liked somehow to hear the doorbell ring. 

Soon she thought they were all there, for certainly none had come up the walk 
for such a long time. But then she heard her mother saying to one of the ladies in 
a distressed voice, ''My dear, what do you suppose is keeping Millie? | know she's 
always last, but then .. .", and the little girl could tell that her mother had stepped 
over to the window and was looking down the street. ‘Ah, she's coming!" the little 
girl heard, and she pressed her face to the glass and watched. 

Presently the lady came into her sight, and the little girl saw that it was the 
charming lady with the do-jigger on her ear, and now she knew at once that she 
would have a lovely time after all, for it was really quite jolly to hear everyone shout- 
ing into the do-jigger and having the charming lady misunderstand but answer just 
the same. The little girl clapped her hands gleefully and ran to get to the door before 
the charming lady could ring the bell. 

"Good day," she said, as she held open the door. 

"Yes, it is a lovely day, darling,” said the charming lady, and the little girl was 
for the moment quite disconcerted, for the lady had certainly understood her, and had 
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given her quite the proper answer. 

But | will fool her, thought the little girl. She won't expect this, and she tried 
once more. "Would you like to go to school?" she asked in a loud voice, speaking 
directly into the little box that belonged to the do-jigger. 

"Yes, it is quite cool," said the charming lady, and swept past the little girl into 
the vestibule, where the little girl's mother came out and murmured some very nice 
things to the lady, calling her "Millie" in a shrill voice, and lifting the box to her 
mouth. 

But the little girl was all laughter inside her. The charming lady had quite mis- 
understood her. How funny that was! Yes, it is quite cool, repeated the little girl, 
and inside her she felt all deliciously warm because she was suddenly very happy. 

When the ladies started playing bridge, the little girl began to wander absently 
from one table to another, paying scant attention to the comments of the ladies as 
she passed, but always managing to murmur something in return, at which her mother 
was very pleased. The little girl was edging always closer to the table where the 
charming lady was playing, for her eye was fixed on the black box, which she knew 
was a part of the do-jigger on the lady's ear. Then, when she finally got there, she 
stood at the charming lady's side and watched her play her hand. Of course, the 
little girl knew nothing about bridge, but it was nevertheless quite jolly to imagine 
that she did, and to fix her eye on the queen of hearts until the lady played it. 

All the time she was watching, she was thinking, | may ask her a question if | 
want to, and she looked at the charming lady as the source of all her happiness. 

"Do you play cards, darling?" asked the charming lady suddenly, turning from 
the hand she had just arranged. 

"Oh, no," said the little girl sedately. ‘Mother thinks I'm too young. But | shall 
learn to play some day, and love it." 

Then the charming lady turned back to her hand and took from it the knave of 
diamonds and threw it on the table; the lady was going to try a finesse, but the little 
girl did not know that, for she asked suddenly: 

"Why don't you play that king? It's higher, isn't it?” 

At this the other three ladies tittered, and the charming lady blushed very 
slightly. 

The little girl was quite hurt, but she looked very composed, resolving with all 
her heart to ask the charming lady a question and listen to her give an answer that 
would not fit. So she waited very patiently for an opening. 

When the hand was played, the charming lady turned and smiled at the little 
girl, and the little girl was for a moment very confused, but spoke nevertheless into 
the black box. 

"Were you at the fire last night?" she asked, for she thought that surely everyone 
must know that Mr. Storing's barn had burned down. 

The lady continued to smile and said, "No, dear, | think it is quite warm enough 


in here.” 
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The little girl laughed quite openly and clapped her hands joyfully. 

"Darling," called her mother across the room, "do go back to the playroom." 

Still laughing, the little girl ran out of the room and back to the window seat, 
where she sat looking out of the window watching the leaves come down in the still 
October afternoon, and tracing with her gaze the lengthening shadows on the autumn 
grass. 

There was a beautiful sensation of very great pleasure deep down in her, just 
where her stomach was, and it was rising very steadily up to her heart and to her 
head, and it made her quite dizzy. But she was very happy, indeed. The charming 
lady had spoken to her, and twice she had misunderstood her. What fun! 

She was fast asleep when her mother came to get her for her supper. The first 
thing she said when her mother woke her was, ''l may speak into the do-jigger, mayn't 
|, mother?"' and when her mother did not answer, went on in a drowsy voice, " 
it is quite cool, . . . warm enough in here." 

Her mother looked down at her, and bent to take her in her arms. ''Well,"' she 
said to herself, ‘'the little darling is too tired to take her supper." She looked at the 
little girl's drowsy smile and swept out into the hall toward the nursery. 


FLIGHT ABOVE SEASONS 


Then so let be—before the body is but bone— 
These tall delights a prouder part of me, 

| cannot turn to earth alone 

And to its black eternity 

For | arose from loneliness one day 

To find her eyes, her breath, and knew 

This body cloistered endlessly 

The tamelessness of two. 


And this is freedom, such the wildest core of joy, 
That seas rock tideless and the wane of moons 
Finds not the eyes, and storms destroy 

No dawns or tilted afternoons. 

For such is freedom, beat of wing and wing, 

The stolid body tied between, 

When one wing fails the flight is gone 

And heaven curves unseen. 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 
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Romantic Music 
A Linoleum Cut 


Theatre 


Gervaise Butler 


Magic is again upon us,—the Irish Players are touring our America. Sadly 
enough, the era of heroes, even in Erin, is over and they give us no more the majestic 
figures of their legends, but there is still music in the Irish voice and the great ones 
are not dead, but sleeping. 

No modern theatre has gathered such a history as the Abbey in its less than 
thirty years of existence. Little theatres are no novelty. Kings had them, or suffered 
presentations by strolling players as Shakespeare evidenced in 'Hamlet,"' but with 
the exception of Ole Bull's theatre at Bergen, established in 1850, when an unknown 
named Ibsen was scribbling ''Catalina" in a Grimstad chemist shop, there has been 
in our world-no such passionate devotion to the theatre, as theatre. We in the United 
States have seen plays in barns, cellars and attics, but it is safe to wager we have no 
playhouse composed as the squat little Abbey is, of an old theatre, the Mechanics 
Institute, which had fallen on evil days, and the city morgue situated at Abbey and 
Marlborough Streets in Dublin. 

It is safe too, to prophesy that we have yet to reach a golden millenium in which 
our national theatre will include earnest and willing workers with names and talents 
comparable to Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, Stephens, Hyde, Letts, Scawen Blunt and 
the earlier version of George Bernard Shaw. When that day comes, as Whitford 
Kane, in his delightful book "Are We All Met," quotes Quince, ''Pat, pat; and here's 
a marvelous convenient place for our rehearsal.'' The drama lover who quarrels with 
the present reality and authenticity of our plays, if the theatre can ever be called 
representative of either, being basically make-believe, should be comforted by Yeats’ 
"Everything exists, everything is true, and the earth is only a little dust under our feet." 

Of our domestic manufacture in the present New York season, “Music in the 
Air,’ the Kern-Hammerstein operetta; Rachel Crothers' "When Ladies Meet'' and 
the Ferber-Kauffman collaboration "Dinner at Eight'' seem to be most enjoying public 
favor. The first is a Bavarian fancy so well costumed, set and sung that one forgives 
the plot. Reinald Werrenrath appears too briefly with one of the show's best songs 
and to Ivy Scott is given "'In Egern on the Tegernsee," which should be, if humanity 
has not radically changed, pouring from every loudspeaker at this moment. Miss 
Crothers shows the same deft humor and brilliance of dialogue, in dealing with a maid 
who aspires to be mistress, which makes her a perennial box office success and the only 
familiar Broadway figure not on the ‘guest’ list for ''Dinner'’ at the Music Box is 
Jimmie Walker,—but where are the snows of yesteryear... ? 

“Counsellor at Law'' with Paul Muni, the face maker, "Another Language" and 
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“Of Thee | Sing," the Pulitzer play, are the three town veterans. The Group Theatre 
does unexpectedly professional work in "Success Story;"" Pauline Lord of the woeful 
eyes is witty instead of wistful in “The Late Christopher Bean; Grace George and 
Alice Brady flourish under the aegis of husband and father in a light piece called 
“Mademoiselle at the Playhouse and lovely Patricia Collinge breathes life into 
“Autumn Crocus" as her current labor. Nor should Esther Dale's superb work in 
“Carry Nation’ be overlooked, even though the play—a bit too good for its audi- 
ences—has closed. 

On Fourteenth Street Miss Le Gallienne, having proved her mettle with "Liliom," 
tried an Alcottish lady in Dear Jane’ but will probably settle down to sterner stuff 
by Christmas. Uptown, briefly, Lillian Gish was fragile in ''Camille;'’ Nita Naldi, who 
once played very naughty cinema ladies with Valentino flits in and out of "Firebird" 
which stars Judith Anderson; Alexandra Carlisle gives her exquisite diction to a 
Wallace thriller, "Criminal at Large;'' Walter Hampden will be back with "Cyrano" 
for the holidays; even Shakespeare is being given at what was once the Jolson theatre, 
nigh onto Central Park and those two clever ‘play without a play’ girls, Ruth Draper 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner have been, and will we hope, at intervals throughout the 
season, cajole and amuse us, a task not simple standing alone upon a barren platform. 
"The Good Earth," ''Chrysalis'’ and ''Dangerous Corner’ also run. All in all, a goodly 
number of well lighted, as Mr. Woollcott would say, ‘Enchanted Aisles." 

In this year, as in other years, we get in the theatre exactly what we pay to see. 
If we don't like it, there are numberless yeasty entertainments on the radio, all for 
the turning of a dial, and when as a people the real theatre becomes as much part 
of us as the music of the spheres, perhaps we will have an American Abbey. For the 
present, God love the Irish as they go barnstorming, like Barrie's Peter Pan, when he 
begs from the audience belief—that the charm of Tinker Bell may never wholely 
vanish from the world. 


* * * 


NARCISSUS 


And as he gazed there seemed to grow 
The sound-soft beauty of pale Echo; 
Petaled breasts began to show 

On the image pictured there below. 


And the beauty of it pained him so, 
The smile so double sexed and slow, 
Faint fair breasts and male torso, 

Male into female seemed to flow, 


RICHARD BRUCE NUGENT 
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Music in an Art Museum 


Herbert Elwell 


To include a department of music in an art museum means a departure from the 
usual conception of the scope and function of such an institution. Yet the idea has 
been successfully applied in certain mid-western cities such as Detroit and Toledo. 
Many museums, including the Metropolitan in New York, have made a practise of 
offering public concerts. A few of them have attempted to include music as a per- 
manent acquisition, or an integral part of the museum organization. 

In Cleveland, this idea is now past being an experiment. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art has its Curator of Musical Arts, who stands on an equal basis with the curators 
of other departments and discharges duties comparable to theirs in upholding stand- 
ards not generally promoted by other agencies. 

Museums have struggled to shake off the stigma of being static repositories of 
dusty relics. The educational programs of some museums today are almost aggressive 
in their awareness of the artistic needs of the community, and in their preparedness 
to meet such needs. Music rode into the museum on this wave of enlightened policy 
in museum affairs, and it now participates in the general cultural program. 

The Department of Musical Arts in the Cleveland Museum was inaugurated under 
the directorship of Frederic Allen Whiting, who foresaw the usefulness of this phase of 
activity, and, unlike more conservative museum heads, believed in its appropriateness. 
The pioneering was begun about 1920 by Thomas Whitney Surette, who later became 
non-resident advisor, leaving the curatorship to Douglas Moore, who carried on the 
work until 1925. Arthur Quimby, formerly assistant curator, then took over the de- 
partment. He continues to carry out the principles applied by his predecessors. 

These principles demand that the quality of music offered at the museum con- 
certs should take precedence over performance. The display of virtuosity is incidental. 
There is no attempt to duplicate what is ordinarily presented in the concert hall. The 
aim is rather to perform works not usually heard there. Museum music, as practised in 
Cleveland, represents a frontier gradually advancing in two directions—backward, and 
forward, toward music of the past whose worth has been slighted, and toward modern 
music whose champions are all too few in the professional field. 

All this serves a strictly educational purpose. In addition, instruction is offered 
in the form of lectures and program notes. There are also classes for children in music 
appreciation and folk-dancing. Besides its concert hall, the museum building has an 
organ, installed in the balcony of a garden court. In these delightfully informal sur- 
roundings, Mr. Quimby gives frequent organ recitals. 

Music events at the museum are free to the public. The department operates 
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under the P. J. McMyler memorial fund, an endowment which does not depend on 
memberships, and which relieves the department of any necessity of catering to public 
taste or to the whims of guarantors. The recital hall, which seats 450, is usually over- 
filled. And often concerts have to be repeated. 

The museum concerts are its musical exhibitions. The repertory has been wide 
and varied, giving at the same time intensive consideration to certain phases of 
musical history. Throughout various courses, museum audiences have heard all the 
Beethoven violin sonatas, piano sonatas, and string quartets, all of the chamber works 
of Brahms, and a complete series of German lieder. The French. organist, Andre 
Marchal, gave ten programs of Bach organ works. Melville Smith has given five 
recitals of pre-Bach organ music, and three of contemporary composers. Other or- 
ganists heard at the museum include Dupre, Bonnet, Boulanger and Farnam. There 
have been lecture recitals by such representative modern composers as Bartok, 
Respighi, Honneger, and Ravel. American composition has been represented by 
Hanson, Copland, Harris, and others. At the end of each season, the museum pre- 
sents a program of the works of Cleveland composers. This is in conjunction with the 
annual exhibit of Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 


In an era when mechanical reproduction of music is crowding out the concert 
artist, capitalizing bad taste, and making it increasingly difficult for a high order ot 
music to sustain itself, the museum idea has a definite place. In self defence, good 
music has had to institutionalize and seek subsidies. In many places legitimate drama 
has had to take refuge in the cloisters of the "little theatre,'' supported by subscrip- 
tions and donations. In a similar way, art music has been obliged to look to richly 
endowed conservatories and symphonic associations for sustenance. It may be 
doubted whether music, thus regimented, is in its healthiest possible state. But it 
seems to be the only state in which it can exist at present. 

The museum can, and does, collaborate with other institutions in building toward 
a more universal appreciation of better music. When, if ever, professionalized music 
is restored to a normal status, where competent supply is in some measure equalled 
by intelligent demand, the museum music department might automatically cease to 
operate. Though at all times it might effectively continue to widen its scopé and 
change its objectives. Until such a time, and during the present transition period, 
museum music unquestionably performs an invaluable service in creating audiences for 
the future. 

More than this, it may always provide a laboratory for experimentation, a place 
where the innovator may try out new ideas. At a time like the present, when there is 
a distinct conservative trend in all phases of musical production, when the spirit of 
adventure which flourished in the days of prosperity runs the risk of becoming para- 
lized, there is greater need than ever for keeping interest in new music alive, of con- 
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stantly widening our musical horizons. 

The romanticism of yesterday is still too much with us. How can we know what 
direction music of the future should take; how can we even conceive a new style, 
when about ninety per cent of what we hear in the concert hall is drawn from the 
nineteenth century, binding us to its spirit of naturalism and its intricate dialectics. 
What can the general public know of the simplicity and mysticism of the sixteenth 
century choral writers, or of opera in its earlier and less realistic forms. People must 
first be aware that change has taken place in music before they can orientate them- 
selves to the thought of a new school. 

The museum can do much to correct our warped perspectives. It is equipped to 
foster a receptive attitude toward creative endeavor. 


ONLY THE POLISHED SKELETON 


The heart has need of some deceit 
To make its pistons rise and fall; 
For less than this it would not beat, 

Nor flush the sluggish vein at all. 


With subterfuge and fraud the mind 
Must fend, and parry thrust for thrust, 
With logic brutal and unkind 
Beat off the pogroms of the dust. 


Only the polished skeleton, 
Of flesh relieved and pauperized, 
Can rest at ease and think upon 
The worth of all it so despised. 


COUNTEE CULLEN 
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Seventy Years of American Art 


Jeanne McHugh 


The Modern Museum in New York City shows evidence, in nearly every one of 
of its activities, of an awareness of the essentially interesting thing to do. The current 
show is no exception to this rule. Probably for the first time, the well-known canvases 
of the past seventy years of American painting are to be found in the confines of one 
building. The familiar and the lesser known take on a new significance, assume a 
new importance, thus brought together. The immediate neighboring of two familiar 
pictures frequently makes for enlightenment; an excellent example of this being the 
hanging, at opposite ends of a gallery, of two standing portraits of women, Whistler's 
"Woman in White" and Eugene Speicher's "Katherine Cornell as Candide.'' Such 
hanging forces comparison and it is somewhat surprising to note that the laurels do 
not go to Whistler. 

Even if adversely criticized Mr. James McNeill Whistler would expect first 
mention, therefore turning to ''The Woman in White" we find this canvas a sad disap- 
pointment. The head, glossily painted, seems to be cut from a Burne- Jones calendar 
(it can't be that he didn't make them) and has every appearance of being shellaced 
onto a canvas to which it has no relation. Neither fish nor fowl, it is almost Rossetti. 

The Speicher canvas which faces it, is to my mind, the best portrait in the 
exhibition. Here we have unity of treatment and excellent delineation of character. 
In no need of trickery to make his effect Mr. Speicher has contented himself with sim- 
plicity of statement. It is not time which defeats Whistler in this duel, but it is his 
own viewpoint as an artist; his attitude toward his subject and to his paint. His 
famous ''Mother"' is here and the canvas is in remarkably good state of preservation. 
Attempting to judge so familiar a picture, seen since childhood in reproductions 
good and bad, brings one face to face with serious difficulties. One remembers it 
in certain connections, pleasant or unpleasant, and criticism is undermined by senti- 
ment. It seems now to be static, merely decorative, most interesting perhaps from 
the standpoint of its composition. A certain reality seems absent, as though in the 
black silk dress we find Whistler and not his mother. 

Again, across the room as if by malice aforethought, we find the "Eleanor, Jean 
and Anna" of George Bellows; a remarkable picture. The "Stag at Sharkey's" loses 
nothing in its exalted company and is a much better picture than Eakin's ''Salutat" on 
a similar subject. But Eakins is a fine painter. ‘The Pathetic Song" shows him at 
his best, calling into play, as it does, all of his remarkable technique and intense 
vision. 


Ryder, who has been accused of painting and repainting the same picture is 
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represented by a considerable number of canvases. True, they are all of a piece, 
but the charm does not weaken. Ii is interesting to surmise what Blakelock's position 
may be twenty years from now. Will he continue to please or will he follow the 
natural curve of events and return to the oblivion from which he emerged two decades 
ago? It looks as though the latter may be the case. 

Inness, though, can be sure of his place. In his early days an imitator of Poussin 
he rose steadily to the individual and charming style of “Moonlight on Passmaquoddy 
Bay" painted the year before he died. Twachtman, not a favorite of mine, has one 
canvas "The Willow Tree" exquisitely oriental in design. 

It is a sad commentary on the largest art institution in the country (The Metro- 
politan Museum), that it has loaned a large number of the weaker examples in the 
show, for instance Homer Martin's trite "Harp of the Winds" and several of the 
same ilk . . . And what of John Singer Sargent? From the sincere portrait of Mrs. 
Gifford Dyer (1880) to the superficial "Joseph Pulitzer’ is a sorry tale of degeneration. 
The lowest level, however, is reserved for Thomas Dewing's ''Recitation," surely the 
worst painting of the nineteenth century. Returning to reality we find Frank Duve- 
neck's charming ''Whistling Boy,’ painted as long ago as 1872, but in a style that has 
aged not at all. 

The men of today are strongly represented, and some of them loom large, but 
it it does nothing else this exhibition forcefully brings home to the rather too cocky 
younger generation the unsespected truth that American art flourished before the 
World War. One wonders how many of today's painters will appear to the same 
advantage fifty years from now. 


The Sculpture 


American sculpture has always been a step-child—not much wanted. The 
sculptors have been lesser men than the painters, or else their weaknesses have be- 
come enormities, because of their medium. Whatever may be the reason the sculp- 
ture at the Modern Museum excepting a few pieces, is weak. 

Jo Davidson appears as a commonplace academician in his portraits of J. D. 
Rockefeller, Sr. and of Walt Whitman. George Gray Barnard's astonishing technical 
mastery is apparent in the small marble figure but one feels no certainty of its 
ultimate value. There are a number of other works standing between the good and 
the mediocre, but for positive merit of a high order one must turn to Gaston La 
Chaise, in the charming girl's head, lent by Mr. Lewissohn and in ''Figure of a 
Woman" the large nude lately becomes familiar to New York. 

Perhaps Harold Cash should be mentioned for his study of a negro girl—it is 
too realistic, but it is an achievement. William Zorach's ''Embrace" may be debatable 
but to me it is a fine effort and it seems scarcely to be questioned that in Jacob 
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Epstein a great sculptor has arisen. His portrait bust of Lucy Martin Donelly takes 
rank as one of the high lights of the exhibition whatsoever the work or the medium. 


Americans at the Whitney Museum | 


The Whitney Museum presenting its first biennial exhibition of Contemporary 
American painting has undertaken a difficult task and a commendable one. The 
show is comprehensive enough, in that it shows fairly adequately, the tendencies of 
the artist today. But by permitting the exhibitor to submit a painting of his own 
choosing, it is once more evident that the artist is not always the best judge of his 
own work and, in several cases, has entered one of his poorer efforts. 

Arthur Dove's ''The Red Barge" which was an outstanding canvas at his exhibition 
at An American Place last winter remains one of the finest paintings on view. It has 
certain indefinable quality that is attractive and is highly personal. Georgia O'Keefe 
has mastered a style, hard, meaningless, and hopelessly limited in its scope, however 
much technical felicity it may show. "Farm House Window and Door" is an example 
om her later subject matter and along with the recent ''tlowers and bones'’ series 
succeeds in strengthening the growing suspicion that Miss O'Keefe is too consciously 
seeking new subject matter in an effort to enlarge a vision growing myopic from long 
gazing at too small a speck of life. 

Eugene Speicher's '‘Lucia"' is far from being an example of his most interesting 
work. But he has earned a reputation and a lapse or two may be forgiven. Henry 
G. Keller is very well known in the middle west and deserves all the attention he has 
attracted there. His work is sincere, excellently painted, generally personal in both 
subject matter and treatment. It is odd that he has received so little attention in 
the East and now that the Whitney Museum has discovered him for New York, it is 
hoped more of his work will be shown here. Recently turning to scenes of circus life 
Mr. Keller's "First Show at Two" is representative of this period. Jonas Lie turns 
up as usual with a commonplace landscape bearing the slightly commercial implica- 
tions generally present in his style. Perhaps it is nothing more than the academic 
company he keeps. 

What Mr. Childe Hassam thinks of his own work only he can answer but the 
shallow, high-pitched, triviality he has entered certainly makes anything but a favor- 
able impression. Having accumulated a reputation he seems to feel privileged to 
deteriorate unashamed. 

If the tale has seemed a gloomy one, it is not the impression that | wish to con- 
vey. Edward Hopper has a brilliantly effective ‘Room in New York,'' Reginald Marsh 
has uniquely caught a commonplace Coney Island incident, an amusing piece of 
low-life by Jo Cain and a scabrous piece of humanity by Ivan Le Lorraine Allbright 
are worthy efforts. Practically all contemporary movements are represented by good 
examples. Not a great deal, if any of this rises to the pitch of genius, but in works 
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by Blume, Sheeler, Criss, Horter, Bluemner, Bouche, Rosen, Kroll, Lever, Higgins, 
Ganso, Laufman, Poor, and in the morbid but hypnotising "'Figure" of John Carroll, 
the devastating satire of Grant Wood's ‘Daughters of Revolution" and in canvases by 
Hartley, Marguerite Zorach and several others we have works of a high degree of 
merit that can take their places unabashed in any exhibition here or abroad. 


SO YOU WiLL REMEMBER 


So you will remember that night 

Of the small shadowy room, 

The steady rush of the long rain 

Beyond the curtains that flapped windy, 

Letting the arclight in and out, 

Be this a wisp of March night smell; 

Of how you slept as though remembering, 

Cuddled to the memory; 

And we woke together in the late morning sunlight 
{Your hair terribly dark and still asleep) 

To close our eyes on warmth again, 

Snugly smile because of the drowsy noisy pigeons in the eaves next door 
And the hurdy-gurdy chuckling merrily at the curb; 


Be this, as though their own remembrance, 
For all lovers everywhere; 


{But especially for you.) 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


"The Land Is Ours" 


August W. Derleth 


The land is becoming increasingly important to American writers, having given 
rise only within the last few years to a school of regional writers, a school split roughly 
into two classes—those writers who are interested in portraying the region and its 
_gople as it is, and those who seek to interpret regions in terms of universal living 
To the work produced by this latter and more important group, the past quarter has 
added three vital books, each of which contributes lasting portraits to the contempor- 
ary stream of American literature. 


In "The Invasion,” (Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 356 pp., $2.50), 
Janet Lewis has written a story of the old Northwest concerning the fortunes of the 
Johnston family of Upper Michigan. Three generations are treated, and one hundred 
and seventy years, 1759 to 1929, a period of time handled so deftly that we are 
unobtrus.vely aware of the wide and far away outside world, a world with Upper 
Michigan as its center, and the Johnston family as its interpreters. 

For its smooth and vivid prose alone the book is an extraordinarily fine piece 
of work. It is rich in quietly beautiful paragraphs, prose almost poetry—not for years 
has an historical novel of such seductive savour come from the presses. Let lovers 
of the language take notice of this book, especially that literary pallbearer, James 
Branch Cabell, whose lament over the lack of American prose as an art graces the 
pages of the December ‘American Spectator." 

There is little plot, little beyond the narrative of the lives of the Johnstons, from 
the time of John Johnston's invasion of the Ojibway country to the death of Anna 
Maria Johnstone over a century later. The narrative is rich in colour, and its charac- 
ters stand above the story, especially the Indian Chieftain, Waubojeeg, and his 
daughter, Ozhah-guscoday-wayquay, Woman of the Glade, who becomes the wife 
of John Johnston, and whose spirit dominates the greatest part of the book. 

Janet Lewis brings the old Northwest to life, enriching its past with legends and 
Indian lore, with the simple living of its pioneers, with the gracious lives of Upper 
Michigan's Johnstons. 


By tar the most important book yet to come from his pen is William Faulkner's 
“Light in August," (Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, New York, 480 pp., $2.50), a 
book whose slow, measured prose holds striking power. No longer is Faulkner con- 
cerned with comparative literary junk as in Sanctuary," no longer does he overstress 
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cruelty, brutality, horror, but instead he gives us one of the finest books of the year, 
if not indeed the finest. 

Once again the setting of the story is Jefferson, Mississippi. The story opens 
with the flight from home of Lena Grove, who walks from Alabama to Jefferson in 
search of Lucas Burch, the father of the child she will soon bear, and finds instead 
Byron Bunch, who falls gently in love with her. Burch is in the city, engaged in boot- 
legging with Joe Christmas, whose shadowed life forms the frame for the greatest 
part of the book. Christmas's life is vividly contrasted to the quiet declining years 
of the outcast minister, Gail Hightower, to whom Bunch brings the problem of Lena 
Grove. The murder of a middle-aged spinster by Joe Christmas on the eve of Lena 
Grove's arrival in Jefferson precipitates the narrative, though, because Faulkner uses 
flashbacks to give us the early lives of characters, it is not until the latter half of the 
book that the story actually begins to move forward. The horrible death of Joe 
Christmas, the escape of Lucas Burch, and the final coming together of Byron Bunch 
and Lena Grove bring the story to a close. 

Brutality is still here, but it is subdued by a surprisingly compassionate under- 
standing and sympathy, surprising because Faulkner's earlier books had led most 
readers to believe that compassion was an emotion alien to him. 

Here again, as in Janet Lewis' book, the prose is remarkably rich in feeling. The 
characters are vital, and the setting subdued, but never so much so that we are ever 
unconscious of the deep south. Contrast the flaming prose of Miss Burden» death, 
of the escape and capture of Joe Christmas, with the hushed, strong chapter in which 
Hightower goes back in memory over his early years. ‘Light in August" undoubtedly 
places Faulkner in the foremost rank of American writers, those who can be counted 
on the fingers of the hands, the few whose work conveys that vitally necessary har- 
mony of the land and living, the earth and the cosmos, which makes for immortality. 


"Folk-Say IV: The Land Is Ours" (edited by B. A. Botkin, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 297 pp., $3.00), is a general regional survey centering its attention on 
the Southwest, old and new. There is vividly beautifully poetry by Norman Macleod, 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Solon R. Barber, Margaret Pond, Mary Austin, Haniel Long, 
and Pat Morrissette, compelling prose by Solon R. Barber, Norman Macleod, Moe 
Bragin, George Milburn, Nard Jones, H. H. Lewis, Erskine Caldwell, E. M. Berry, 
Vance Randolph, and Jean Thomas, and minor work by other contributors, including 
a mediocre play by Virgil Geddes. 

On the whole, Norman Macleod, Solon R. Barber, and Moe Bragin carry off the 
honours for this volume. Macleod's ''Clues to Remembrance" is especially well done, 
its minor departures from conventional form serving to make it more vital, rather 
than to detract from the story, as in John C. Rogers’ “Heart of My Grandfather,” 
where not only are commas etcetera disregarded, but capitals are used for phrases 
and sentences without too great discrimination. Barber's "Boy in Wyoming’ is 
strangely akin to Macleod's "Clues to Remembrance," though the subject matter— 
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adolescence, memory-association—is treated somewhat differently. Macleod's poems 
are strikingly rich in figures, and coloured like the flaming rocks of the southwestern 
country. Not only colourful, not mere words well set together. He writes in "Color of 
Earth," 

"Color of lives is not unlike 

Hue of the rock 

That cuts the horizon 

To an articulate shape 

Of rough expression." 
which may well be understood to mould much of Macleod’s work. 

As the subtitle indicates, the material in this volume is heavily coloured with the 
soil, lives are patterned against it, springing from it and dying. The soil-as-eternal 
motif occurs occasionally, but never obtrusively. The volume as a whole is a most 
valuable addition to regional literature. In comparison to its three predecessors, it 
is immeasurably better, for while the preceding volumes were largely concerned with 
more superficial regionalism, this new volume deals rather with lives and the motiva- 
tion of lives with the land as a background. And this is as it should be, for only by 
using the region as a background can regional writers achieve lasting importance. 


BREVIARY 


Haunt followed, Mary Gilley 
Threads a rusty needle 
Endlessly and endlessly 

From spools of lost desire. 
Our folk, good folk 

Call her daft and silly 

But her eyes are bright as buttons 
And her few wits never tire. 
Year along and year along 
She mumbles old forgottens 
Everyday she creeps a crannie 
Nearer to her grave 

Leaving to the rest of us 

A poorling corp that rottens 
And taking in a canny pocket 
All there is to save. 


GERVAISE BUTLER 


‘67 
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The League of Composers 


Presents—rather tardily—Mr. Florent Schmitt 
Harrison Kerr 


The name of Florent Schmitt is far from being unknown in the United States, but 
comparatively few performances of his major works have been given here. By intro- 
ducing him to New York on the evening of November 27th, The League of Composers 
made an attempt to accord him the hearing to which his reputation would seem to 
entitle him. That the evening brought little profit was the fault of no one, but rather 
was the inevitable consequence of the passage of time and, whatever else can be, 
and has been, blamed on the League, this is one phenomenon for which they can 
scarcely be held responsible. Had Mr. Schmitt's music been given extensive per- 
formance a decade or more ago, it might have attained the temporary success that, 
to a degree, it merited. 

Here is a composer, it seems to me, not set apart from his contemporaries by 
his eclecticism—or by his refusal to align himself with contemporary movements—as 
his French commentators would have it, but rather a man whose musical ideas spring 
from a previous generation, and who has, to his hurt, attempted to hammer this 
reactionary material into what he considers to be a modern form. Back in 1909, '!0 
and ‘||, he was publishing small trivialities for piano; neglible compositions showing 
an endless variety of influences from Schumann to Debussy and Scriabine. These were 
the simplest of simple writings, although the opus numbers had already run into the 
thirties, and if they had any pronounced characteristic, it was the universal sterility 
of the melodic material. Some slight pungency in the harmony has paled into pretti- 
ness, but it is undoubtedly true that his compositions have, as one of their character- 
istics, an interesting and sonorous chordal structure. 

It is beyond question that the early work of many a fine composer, has been 
crude, derivative and inexpressive, but seldom—one can recall only the early Franck— 
has this music been trivial and lacking in urgency of utterance. But when we consider 
that these traits are found, not only in the early compositions of Mr. Schmitt but also 
throughout the period of his more extended efforts—Etude pour le Palais Hante 
d'Edgar Poe, Opus 49-1909, the piano Quintet, Opus 51-1910, and La Tragedie de 
Salome, Opus 50-1912 (these are publication dates), we have strong reason to question 
any claim he may have to high rank as a composer. Certainly the triviality disappears, 
but the growing complexity of his music, as shown in his piano works, 1910-1912, is 
nothing more than an effort, probably unconscious, to disguise a basic dearth of 
pungency in the thought. Of the orchestral scores, Salome has had a certain popu- 
larity, but | am not convinced that this is due to superior musical qualities. In all 
probability, it can be explained by the well known fact that expertly orchestrated 
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music gains immeasurably in effect and consequently an arid work takes on a fictitious 
interest. 

Coming to a consideration of the program at the Town Hall Club, we find that 
the whole first part of the program, consisting of the Finale for cello and piano, Opus 
77, Songs, Kerob-Shal and Tristesse au jardin, and Legende, for saxophone and piano, 
Opus 66, was music neither better nor worse than the foregoing remarks would indi- 
cate. The second half of the evening was devoted to the Quintet for piano and strings, 
‘Opus 51. Here we have what seems to have been the most extended creative impulse 
experienced by Mr. Schmitt. Furthermore, the composition brings us back to the above 
remark concerning the true origins of the composer's musical accent. This Quintet 
is a retrospective re-living of the period of Frank and his disciples. Influences of De- 
bussy, d'Indy and Faure are traceable, but the spiritual—and sometimes the earthly 
father of this work—is the organist of Ste. Clotilde. The paternity—or shall we say 
grandpaternity—is Franck's in the sarne sense that Schumann of the piano concerto 
is reflected in the Grieg concerto and that Debussy of the string quartet made the 
mold in which Ravel was to cast his work in the same form. 

Florent Schmitt's Quintet is too long, a number of arid passages allow the interest 
to lag and occasionally the figuration shows an inclination toward triviality. Neverthe- 
less it is a valid work and contains many measures that are thematically beautiful and 
convincing. Throughout it rather overasserts its lustiness in fortissimo passages too 
frequent and too extended for full effectiveness. Contrary to much of his work, it 
sounds.’ But, in the final analysis, it would appear that Mr. Schmitt is one who 
started with a very slender tale to tell and that tale a familiar one. Though neither 
the story nor the language was wholly his own he wrought well enough to deserve a 
modicum of attention. However, it is past the time to attempt to enhance a reputa- 
tion founded on so slender and so dated a basis. 

The composer presided effectively at the piano and received excellent support 
from the soloists—Rita Sebastian, mezzo-soprano; Alfred Wallenstein, cellist; Maurice 
Decruck, saxophonist and the League of Composers Quartet. 

A recalcitrant piano which began the evening by shoving one leg and then 
another through the platform, started a series of minor catastrophes culminating in 
a disabled pedal during the playing of the quintet. Mr. John Erskine, who was in his 
usual form, introduced the composer. These various incidents did nothing to increase 
the receptivity of the audience. 


The Pan Americans 


This organization inaugurated the present season for composers—by making the 
welkin ring, at the New School Auditorium, the evening of November Ath. 

This was typical advance guard music and, unfortunately, some of it was merely 
that. There was nothing half-hearted about it however. The Pan American Chamber 
Orchestra, skillfully directed by Nicholas Slonimsky—who seems perfectly at home in 
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these difficult scores—assisted by Paula Jean Lawrence, contralto, presented the pro- 
gram which was largely devoted to the musical "wild men" of the moment. 

That there is "reason in the wildness” (to perpetrate an unforgivable paraphrase} 
is not likely to make it any more acceptable to the musical public at large. Therefore, 
it is highly essential that groups, such as this one, be organized and supported by 
those who feel that the composer has a right not only to experiment as much as he 
cares to, but also has a right to be heard by those whose musical interests are not 
entirely static. Having written the music the composer—granted that he has any 
qualifications whatsoever—is entitled to a hearing and to criticism. That such per- 
formances seldom receive "important" critical attention is merely an indication of the 
superficiality of public interest. Toscanini prestidigitating over a dessicated carcass 
from the Rossini boneyard is a far more interesting and important subject than the 
strivings of some composer whose efforts will never be first page news. 

The program opened with COLORINES (1930) of Silvestre Revueltas of Mexico. 
This proved to be quite in the Stravinsky idiom and while it had little that was original 
to say, it was by no means dull. Henry Cowell's POLYPHONICA (1932) came next 
and was a jigsaw puzzle of orchestral effects. There were some peculiarly beautiful 
sonorities, unfortunately not entirely indigenous to Henry Cowell. This composer is 
not at his happiest when he deserts the piano. His chief contributions to the idioms 
of the day is his manipulation of this instrument to obtain new sounds. In this direction 
he has accomplished a great deal. On the other hand his true melodic instinct is for 
good old sentimental folk-song-like tunes and when he writes a contemporary-sounding 
theme he becomes hard, dry and pointless. He is a great experimenter and therefore 
valuable and his championship of a wisely chosen group of American composers does 
credit to his judgment as well as to his generosity. 

In passing, we may mention a sustained passage of considerable beauty toward 
the end of CHOROS NO. 7 (1924) of the Brazilian Hector Villa-Lobos, which came 
third on the program. 

If the Pan American Association did nothing more than present the music of 
Charles Ives its existence would be justified. The perverse fate which brings recog- 
nition to this man, so slowly and so grudgingly, should be sufficient evidence against 
those smug individuals who assure us that true merit never goes unrecognized in these 
enlightened day. Ives was represented on this program by WASHINGTON'S BIRTH- 
DAY (1913) and his true stature was at once evident. Those who have ever heard an 
Ives’ work know that it is impossible to foretell what he will do. This composition 
proved no exception, turning from cacophony to a syrupy melodic passage, the effect 
of which, due to the sudden change, was electrical. One can only hope that Ives’ 
intentions were as humorous as they seemed to be. The trombonist should be compli- 
mented on his managing of a long, hilarious passage, during which he was rhythmical- 
ly at total disagreement with the rest of the orchestra. To prove that this was no 
fluke on his part he repeated it with precision when the piece was encored. 

After the intermission, a setting of Kreymborg's "Those Everlasting Blues" by 
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Jerome Moross with Miss Lawrence projecting the words resumed the activities. | 
still like the poem. The Cuban Alejandro Caturla in his PRIMERA SUITE CUBANA 
(1932) crowded Mr. Moross for bottom place. He succeeded in making each of the 
three movements less interesting than the other two, and it looked for a time as 
though matters were going a little haywire. 

Fortunately Wallingford Riegger in DICHOTOMY (1932) was still to be heard 
from, and succeeded in posing the problem of the evening. After hearing it, | could 
understand — however much | might deprecate its timidity — why the committee 
banned Mr. Riegger from the program of the Venice Festival, on the grounds of 
excessive modernity. In this work he has certainly left few dissonances unturned and 
toward the end he uses such a multiplicity of parts that, on first hearing, nearly 
complete chaos results. It is very difficult to estimate such music on a single hearing. 
All one can say is that this and the lves work were the provocative features of the 
evening. The Dichotomy had no dull spots, nor any that were markedly derivative and, 
if one sometimes couldn't hear the music because of the cacophony, it might be well 
to remember that this is not the only work that has baffled the hearer on first per- 
formance. It has been my experience that meritricious music is easily recognizab'e, 
whatever may be its disguises and this left no such unfavorable impression. It is. to 
be hoped that another opportunity to hear it will be soon forthcoming. 


The New Edition of '"American Composers'' 


In 1930 the United States section of The International Society for Contemporary 
Music, published a catalogue of "American Composers of Today.'' This was probably 
the first attempt to bring between covers a comprehensive survey of contemporary 
American composition. More than two hundred composers were listed and fifty five 
of these were represented by a record of performances and of published and unpub- 
lished works. Now, a new edition is at hand. Greatly enlarged, we find it to list 
nearly 350 composers, 137 of whom (including the 55 carried over from the previous 
edition) are accorded special mention. 

A glance at the eighty-two new names found in the specially honored group 
reveals that many well known ones—as for instance Mr. H. H. A. Beach, Robert 
Bennett, Cecil Burleigh, Goldmark, Grainger, Hadley, Kelley, D. G. Mason, Powell, 
Schelling, Skilton, D. S. Smith and Taylor, are new. These, it will be noted, are from 
the more conservative element and indicate, it might be assumed, a broadening of 
interest on the part of the committee of selection. Most surprising because of their 
omission from the previous edition are the names of Herbert Elwell and Emerson Whit- 
horns, an omission happily rectified in this edition. It is to be hoped that future edi- 
tions will be still more inclusive. 

A few errors may be mentioned. If only living composers are to be included, 
the supplementary listing should not contain the names of Wilson G. Smith and 
Clayton Johns. On the other hand where is James Hotchkiss Rogers? As he was 
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one of the most widely known composers of his generation this appears to be a 
serious oversight. Among the younger composers Marshall Bailey, William Lawrence, 
Marion Rogers Hickman and Oliver Haserodt are missing. 

Then, again, just what is an American composer? Out of 350 names, sixty-two 
are of foreign born composers, and twenty seven of these find a place in the bio- 
graphical catalogue. Five of these are not only foreign born but have also returned 
to Europe probably permanently, and three others are expatriated Americans. To 
list these indiscriminately would seem to confuse the issue. Those who have closely 
identified themselves with the American Scene—Gruenberg, Loeffler, Rudhyar and 
others—might reasonably be included, but what of Bloch, Jarecki, Varese and Wetzler 
who are no longer in America, and are unlikely to return? Their influence on American 
Music is undeniable but they were never American composers in any sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, possible faults considered, this work remains one of the most 
valuable contributions to the cause of American creative music and should be avail- 
able for reference wherever music is considered to be a living art. 

The book contains a thoughtful foreword by Claire Reis to whom of the credit 
for the issuance of this volume presumably must be given. The Juilliard Foundation, 
The Library of Congress, Aaron Copland, Louis Gruenberg, A. Walter Kramer, 
Dorothy Lawton, Alexander Smallens and Minna Lederman are mentioned as contribut- 
ing to the successful compilation of the list. 

Published by the International Society for Contemporary Music, 50 East 68th 
Street, New York City. 

H. K. 


THE BLUEGOLD DAY 


It began with blood-red light winding thru trees 

Across a misted lake .. . then it climbed to morning... 
Noon... with endless gold blowing thru blue seas. 

Then it rode its huge-ball track down-sky toward the veils 
Of horizon-air and beyond .. . and a dark earth trembled 
Under starlight rained from emerging heaven-hills . . . 


To remember a bluegold day as a lunge of sky 

Unveiling the furled dark land in the spells of sun, 

Were enough . . . were all—unless the starved heart deny 
The phantoms of day can have life apart from the flare 
Of human voices, the clasp and kiss of their bodies, 

Their moment of eyes and singing, their arms and hair. 


STANLEY BURNSHAW 
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EUGENE MORLEY 
Shaemus' Own House 


A Wood Cut 


Comment... 


PROJ Eales 


This issue complete’s TREND'’S first year and in the March number, which begins 
Volume Il, several additional features will be added. A book section, edited by 
Gervaise Butler, will make its appearance. Readers who have no leisure time for the 
perusal of numerous reviews will find the consensus of opinion, arranged conveniently 
and concisely, in the listings of this section. The reviews will be brief and to the point 
and will deal with books connected with the arts and with those having literary merit. 
Limitations of space, and the belief that the interests of TREND readers lie elsewhere, 
will exclude popular fiction, reprints—excepting where such editions are of special 
interest—and translations of foreign works that seem destined to exert no especial 
influence on American letters. In accordance with the editorial policy, younger Ameri- 
can writers will receive first attention, and books—technical, critical or appreciative— 
dealing with the fine arts will be given the atention usually denied them. An attempt 
will be made to list all articles, bearing on these subjects, and having merit or unusual 
interest, that appear in the specialized literary or artistic periodicals. THE NeXT 
ISSUE wi!l contain a charming, and irequently profound essay, “Italy, my Italy” by 
Paul Rosenfeld. Using for his motto Heine's ''There is no greater bore upon earth than 
the perusal of the account of an Italian journey, unless perchance it be the compilation 
of the same... .'’ Mr. Rosenteld completely disproves this, not by argumeni, but by 
the high level of interest he sustains, and which couid only be the result of anything 
but boredom. 

Continuing the series on the Dance, in which have appeared essays by Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman and, in the present issue, Michel Fokine. 
Angna Enters writes "On Abstract Dance." This is a thoughtful and provocative 
essay showing an unusual grasp of the arts that are called into the making of the 
Compositions of this unique Dance-Mime. 

The Architectural and decorative elements of the new Rockefeller Center, will 
be viewed through the eyes of an architect, in an article by James Henry Sullivan, who, 
through his essay in the September issue, is already known to TREND readers. 

Edward G. Perry will write on Edward Dahlberg and his novels, "Bottom Dogs,” 
“From Flushing to Cavalry'’ and ‘Kentucky Blue Grass Henry Smith." There will be 
poetry by Parker Tyler and others, and a short story by one of the writers mentioned 
below. These are but a small number of items from an exceptionally interesting issue. 


VOLUME Il. Beside the above titles the coming year will bring short stories by David 
Cornel De Jong, Mark Schorer, Irene Merrill and others; poetry by several of the 
contributors to Volume | and by many new comers; an essay introducing a new group 
of composers, who are about to become active in New York, by Arthur Berger and 
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a consideration of the functién of musical criticism by Harrison Kerr. 


if ILLUSTRATIONS: Trend will continue to publish block prints by younger artists, 
3 sie ee A which, in each issue, will be in colors; photography will be well repre- 
ented, and the newer trends in Architecture will be illustrated b 
reproductions of renderings. seek ie ce 


TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 


Unfortunately the first-of-the-season recitals of Martha Graham and Angna 
Enters came too late for review in this issue. This will be remedied in the coming 
number. Also too late for a detailed mention is the current issue of Modern Music 
which contains, among a number of interesting articles, an understanding article on 
Charles Ives and his music by Henry Cowell; an article on Stravinsky, by Boris de 
Schloezer, which expresses an original viewpoint; an open letter to Roxy, by Gilbert 
Seldes, which might have been more pointed than it is. 


THE APARTMENT HOUSE IN SUMMER 


The apartment house is a tall tree; 

Winds shiver over the hanging leaves 

And they coruscate scalloped and green. 

In the shadow of the flapping branches 

The little white monkeys perch and lean; 

They chatter and scratch under the awning 

And with palm-fronds they fan themselves yawning. 


MARIE LUHRS 


CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE: 


STANLEY BURNSHAW 

Mr. Burnshaw is well known as a writer. His work has appeared in numerous 
magazines and anthologies, including ''The Dial,’ the "Forum," ‘Poetry, "The Ameri- 
can Caravan," "Transition," "This Quarter,” "Modern Quarterly Review," “Trend” 


and various French magazines, among them the ''Mercure de France.” 


GERVAISE BUTLER 

Born in 1904 ai Bloomington, Illinois, Mr. Butler has, since that time, pretty well 
covered the United States and Europe. He studied journalism at the University of 
California at Berkeley; he reviewed books for the San Francisco Chronicle and pub- 
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lished poetry in the Oakland Tribune. Coming to New York after periods spent in 
Chicago and other mid-western cities, he joined the Theatre Guild as an actor, remain- 
ing in that organization for two years. He is now living in New York City. 


GREGORY CARLILE 

Not an artist by profession, Mr. Carlile has long been one by avocation. This, 
he hastens to assure us, does not mean that his attitude is that of a dilettant, but 
rather—in the older and better sense of the word—that of an amateur. His residence 
is New York, but his occupation forces him to travel a great deal, and he spends 
most of his time "in transit." 


COUNTEE CULLEN 

On the publication of his book, "Color," Mr. Cullen received such wide recog- 
nition of his gifts as a poet that it is quite unnecessary to introduce him to any 
reader. His recent novel has established him as an important figure in that field 
as well. 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 

Mr. De Jong is at present a graduate student (fellow) in English at Brown 
University. His short stories and poetry have attracted much attention recently. 
He has contributed to Scribner's Magazine, Hound and Horn, New Review, Contact, 
Clay, Poetry, Pagany and other publications. His home, during the past two years 
has been Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


AUGUST W. DERLETH 

Mr. Derleth, who is now 23 years old, has been publishing since the age of 15, 
being a contributor to THIS QUARTER, PAGANY, THE MIDLAND, THE PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER, TREND and numerous other magazines. His first novel is scheduled 
to appear in 1933. Mr. Derleth lives in Sauk City, Wisconsin. 


HERBERT ELWELL 

Mr. Elwell is one of the foremost of the younger composers in America. He is 
probably best known for his ballet ‘The Happy Hypocrite" which has been extensively 
performed. Among his chamber music are a Quintet for Strings and Piano, a Sonata 
for Violin and Piano and a Sonata for Piano alone. Mr. Elwell held a Fellowship at 
The American Academy at Rome and upon returning to this country he located in 
Cleveland where he is the head of the Department of Advanced Theory and Compo- 
sition at the Institute of Music and critic for the Plain Dealer, in which position he is 
the successor to James H. Rogers who retired about a year ago. 


MICHEL FOKINE 
During his thirty-fours of activity as a dancer and choreographer, Mr. Fokine 
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has been identified with so many productions of importance, that it would take a 
page to catalogue them. To mention only a few outstanding points in his career, 
we may list his ten years connection with the Imperial Ballet School in Petrograd, his 
choreography for such dancers as Pavlowa, Madame Fokina, Karsavina, Bolm, Nijinski 
and numerous others nearly as well known. His connection with the famous Ballet 
Russe gave him the opportunity to stage an overwhelming list of important works, 
the best known of which were presented all over Europe and America. He is at 
present residing and teaching in New York City. 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN II 
Arnold Hoffmann is a young artist living in New York City. He is the eldest 
son of Arnold Hoffmann the well-known painter and photographer. 


MARIE LUHRS 
Miss Luhrs has had her poetry published in many of the leading magazines. She 
is at present living in New York City. 


EUGENE MORLEY 

Mr. Morley is a native of Scranton, Pennsylvania and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As early as high school days his woodcuts began to attract 
attention. He has been in New York City for about five years, having been a student 
at The Art Students' League. His work has attracted favorable attention in several 
recent exhibitions, for instance the Winter Exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design. He has been active in connection with the recent out-of-door exhibitions 


in Washington Square. 


RICHARD BRUCE NUGENT 
As editor of FIRE, contributor to OPPORTUNITY and HARLEM and to the 


anthologies, Ebony and Topaze, Caroling Dusk (a collection made by Countee Cullen) 
and Dr. Alain Locke's The New Negro, Mr. Nugent is well known as a writer. His 
diversified talents led him to the stage as a member of the Theatre Guild production 
of "Porgy" and he has achieved success as an artist, being represented at the Toledo 


Museum and elsewhere. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT (aa 
Mr. Scott is one of the Editors of SMOKE a magazine of poetry. He is living 


in Providence, Rhode Island. 


JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 


Mr. Sullivan was born in Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1899. He came to New 
York City after completing his studies and has had much experience here as a pro- 
fessional architect. His writings have appeared in the American Caravan. 
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